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which has led us throughout all our history to sacrifice the
future for the present. We were, for a brief moment under
Edward I, the greatest of the medieval monarchies and the
most Christian of the medieval peoples. The very next reign
saw the loss of Scotland, the murder of the king, and the
beginnings of a catastrophic decline in the prestige of the
monarchy, while the reign of Edward III saw an open revolt
against the authority of the Church and the first hint of grave
social unrest (the Peasants' Revolt of 1381).

The causes of this collapse of government were complex, but
among them the character of Edward II leading to the loss of
Scotland, the abuses in the Church, the ruin caused by the
Black Death, and the French wars lasting from 1338 to 1453
(known to-day as the Hundred Years War) were predominant.
Probably the weakest link in the chain of authority was the
alliance between Crown and Church. When abuses grew in the
Church the monarchy inevitably shared in the unpopularity, just
as to-day the parliamentary system declines or falls in popular
estimation with the character of the interests controlling it.
The growth of abuses in the medieval Church was due to three
causes: the great increase in the wealth of the landowning-
classes and the great Cistercian monasteries by reason of the
expansion of the wool and cloth trades; the accumulation of
wealth by bequests under the edead hand9 of an undying
corporation; and the Black Death, which, like all economic
catastrophes, made the rich richer and the poor poorer, and
had also two other very important effects on the Church: it
reduced the numbers of those in the great monastic institutions
by more than half, thus doubling their wealth, and in extreme
cases producing fantastic anomalies, and it inevitably led to
a great lowering of the cultural level and moral tone of the
priesthood.

It was to this greatest of natural catastrophes, more than to
the defects of kings or priests or nobles, that the rapid dis-
integration of the medieval system in England was chiefly due/
The Black Death carried off more than half the population of
the country, at least two and a half millions in less than two
years, out of a population of certainly not more than five
millions and possibly even less. It had before it reached this